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DESCRIPTIVE. 








From the Juvenile Miscel/any. 
Letter from a School Boy to his Mother. 
W ..-22.4, July, 1885. 

My Dear Mortuer,—I take this opportunity to 
answer your kind inquiries. My health is good, 
and [ am very happy. My studies are mostly in- 
teresting, and my hours of application pass as 
pleasantly as those of recreation. Almost every 
Wednesday and Saturday, after school, we have 
a pleasant ramble with our teacher ,—sometimes 
in the woods, where we can listen to the sweet 
song of the birds, or the echo of our own voices; 
then, again, beside the stream or the pond, where 
we frighten the little inhabitants half to death, 
with the noise of-our plunging and splashing. In 
berry time we enjoy it to perfection. The berries 
seem to be (and I believe they really are) much 
larger and sweeter than those we buy from the 
market waggons in the city. I suppose we relish 
them the better for having to walk some distance, 
and thereby gaining an appetite which you have 
often told me is the best sauce. My boarding- 
house, you know, is situated on a high hill. from 
the cupoia of which, there is a most delightful 
prospect. I can see eight meetinghouses, every 
one in a different town. I wish my dear mother 
could be with me to enjoy and describe this en- 
chanting scene, but since this cannot be, I will 
try my own ingenuity. The first object which 
attracts the attention, is the grand Monadnoc, 
which is sometimes but a mere speck on the west- 
ern horizon, and at others, though it is forty miles 
distant, it appears like a dark ‘cloud nearly over 
our heads, and about to deluge us. A little farther 
north is the Sunapee, a beautiful little cone, the 
Lady of the Mountain. Still farther, are the 
White Mountains, which, in a bright sunny day, 
outshine the description of Aladdin’s Fairy Palac e. 
But the most striking objects, are not always the 
most pleasing or the most lasting; they may dazzle | 
and astonish for a moment but they soon tire. 
Thus it is with the scene I have just described, 
from which the attention is soon drawn to one 
more beautiful nearer home. About half a mile 
northeast, is seen a beautiful little cascade, skip- 
Ping over the rocks into the brook below, whic h| 
winds its clear blue waters between rows oftbright 
willows for more than three miles, where it is 


made use of to grind corn, forge iron, and convert 
logs into boards; and from thence flows into Forge 
Pond, where many a little fish is deceived to death 
by the baited hook of the school-boy angler. But 
I have not sufficiently described the beautiful 
meadow through which this little serpentine stream 
is creeping. In early spring, just as the trees are 
ready to burst into bloom, it is a place of rare 
beauty. In the centre is a delightful little penin- 
sula, which, but for its want of buildings, would 
bea perfect miniature of my much loved native 
city. Butthere are some very pretty trees, which, 
with a little aid from imagination, we frequently 
convert into dwellings; the largest situated near 
the centre, we call the State House, and about a 
rod to the left is the exact copy of the Park Street. 
I call it an exact copy, because it is a much smaller 
tree, but very straight and almost as tall! as its 
neighbor (the State House.) The isthmus is about 
twelve feet wide, to the left of which on the penin- 
sula side, we have planted the mall with willows 
trees which afford us a pleasant and cool retreat 
on a hot summer’s day. But if I attempt to give 
a perfect description of this enchanting spot, I 
fear my dear mother will be out of patience before 
she receives it, and I will leave the rest to her 
imagination, or my next attempt. The rose is sel- 
dom without a thorn. I could wish for once there 
might be an exception; but I have been brought 
up to speak the truth, and I will not shrink from 
itnow. With shame to myself I must give you 
an account of an excursion that will do me no 
credit, but I shall not be content until it is told. 
You probably know that I have sixteen mates, 
fellow-boarders in the house with me, and is it 
surprising that there should be one wild, thought- 
less, and, I had almost said, wicl " 
the number. So it is! and I’ am - uv, he 
has a powerful influence over the :- 

cially in the management of ou Wise} 
There are twelve of us, who usv:}i 

with the teacher, but about a fortu.p.. sine 
ventured out alone. Alas! that we did! 

Having no definite plan, chance seemed to di- 
rect us. I say chance, but I have no doubt that 
it was matured in the head of our leader, Tom, 
before we started. We soon found ourselves on 
the shore of Forge Pond. 

‘*Come,” says Tom, ‘‘here is a good boat, 
and I say, let us have a row.” 

At first, almost every boy exclaimed against it, 
but it was a charming day, and this, with Tom’s| 
faculty for persuading, soon overpowered the 


amone 


the party. 

He declared it was against the master’s or- 
ders, and that he should not go. How I wish I 
had possessed his firmness, for certainly I thought | 
with him; and it would have saved me many un- 
happy hours. 

‘Tom used every argument to induce him to join, 
he threatened and entreated. 

‘J suppose,”’ said he, ‘* you will have the plea- 
sure of reporting us.”’ 








**] will make no promises,” said James; 


4 advise you to let the boat alone.”’ 
‘When we want your advice, Mr. Monitor, 
| we'll call for it,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ and when we want 
a leader with the spirit of a mouse, we shall know 
where to find one. I say, boys, let us give him a 
*| ducking, perhaps that will cool his he vad, and re- 
store him to reason. 

‘If that be the case,” said James; ‘‘ 1 think it 
| would be well if you all had a due king, and then 
ithe boat would remain fastened.”’ 


** but 





Nothing would prevail; and we were soon seat- 


,|shouts of some on the bank, to the shore. 











voice of conscience, and all, but one J. B., joined | 


i) 





| 





ed, and dashing away in high glee, towards the 
centre of the pond. All was joy and song, and 
master Tom’s happiness seemed for a short time 
to be complete, which made him forget that he 
was not on terra firma. But his ardor was soon 
cooled, for in attempting to make his feet a 
time with his tongue, he upset the boat, and yet 
he was the only one who could not take care of 
himself. But it had a good effect on him forever 
afterwards. Even little Billy could swim like a 

duck; and if we had not been in danger, Tom, as 
Friday did to Robinson Crusoe, would have given 
us a good laugh. For he pawed, kicked, and bel- 
lowed like a frightened calf, and, but for two of 
us, he might have kicked in vain. But we soon 
managed to hoist him upon the keel of the boat, 
where he clung frog-like, as if his life depended 
on his pressing the boards of the boat together. 
We all got hold, and towed him, (not without 
some amusing incidents,) fect foremost, amid the 
Many 
a true word is spoken in jest, for, as had been in- 
timated, the ducking had restored us all to reason. 

How are the mighty fallen! Poor Toim’s reign 
was at an end. He no longer held that sway, 
that bade his associates mark him, and follow his 
advice. The charm was broken. We found he 
could get us into trouble, but had not the power 
to help us out, and his office was transferred to 
the only one who deserved it, and who had swam 
to our assistance on the instant of the boat’s up- 
setting. 

We adjourned to a large tree, near by, to take 
into consideration the course to be adopted on this 
great occasion. Master James was chosen mode- 
rator of the meeting, and finally a committee to 
wait on the Raters tag and communicate to him 

nd ’ Cwhick 


our eor ik 


Vile 


to wich ‘ \ ne 

good account O1 ilysei is. 

tions is the sincere wish of yonr son, 
Cuartes J. Spracur. 
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NARRATIV =. 


Visit of the Blina to the Deaf and Dumb. 

Dr. Howe, Instructor of the Blind, at the Institution 
in Boston, recently visited the Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, in New York, ac- 
companied hy three of his blind pupils, when there 
was an exhibition of the pupils of the two Institutions 
in the presence of each other. 
jabridgement of the account of the exhibition as pub- 
lished in the New York papers :— 

In the first place, the blind took their Testa- 
ments and read a few 


The following is an 


verses, which were inter- 
preted by Mr. Peet by signs, to the deaf and 
dumb, ‘They next gave specimens of their knowl- 
edge in geography, by running over the lines of 
their maps with their fingers, and answering with 
promptness and accuracy, the several questions of 
geography put to them—all of which were explain- 
ed to the mgites by signs. The mutes could of 
course see the process by which the blind arrived 
at their knowledge, but their wonder was great at 
the réadiness with which, by the lightest touch of 
the letters, they were enabled to perceive their 
conformation, and read with as much fluency with 
their fingers, as the mutes could with their eyes. 
It was a contest between the eyes and ears. The 
deaf were all straining their eyes, to witness the 
performances of the blind, while the blind were 
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Wouth’s Companion, 





(pee ea eee i PS ce mH 
all cars, to hear what was said of, and done by the | tl 
deaf and dumb. 


: . : 
exercised for a time in answering 
as were put to them by signs. 


Ie eS eee 


\this feeling has made 
A class of boys and girls from among the mutes | blind, and make them 

then took their stations at their slates, and were | they can read by touching raised letters with their ject, it was subdued. 

I hope that the two sisters and the one | with freedom. 

| boy are happy, and contented to be blind. 


such questions | fingers. 





1e unfortunate: since 


I know} 


ES ss PES ST OES ee 


: = es 


his escape from Prussia, | gether, I inquired if he had peace with God. He 
him anxious to teach the | listened to the inquiry when I spoke with kindness 
happy to understand how | and affection, and if he felt opposition to the 


Sub- 
And he opened his ming 


He told me that he was not interested in the 


Professor Barnard related an anecdote by signs, | that the blind and deaf and dumb have naturally subject of religion—that he had no hope in Christ 


” js ae - | 2 
which was rapidly committed to writing by the| contentment, and therefore they are not obliged 
whole class—and, generally, with a just apprecia-|to consider blindness and deafness and dumbness 
tion, or, rather, perception, of the point of the |to be severe calamities. 


The following 1s one of the versions thus | 


story. 
furnished :— 


} 


** An English ship of war met with a Dutch ship because they can learn every useful science, and |. 


of war, in both of which the seamen emulated each all arts except the art of painting 


other in feats of skill and agility. One of they 


5? 
vhich the deaf cannot learn, is reduced to a sci- 


'—did not know any of the consolations of religion 
| —if he should die in his present condition, he mug 
God is just and right, | perish forever. 
as we all know perfectly. 


With plainness and faithfulness, 


I am happy to hear 1 urged upon him the danger of his condition, and 
that the two girls and the boy prefer to be blind, , and exhorted him to repent without delay. 


We parted, but he was ill at ease. He reflect. 


while music, |ed on the subject, and resolved to become relj- 
| gious. He went to prayer meetings—conversed on 


Dutch conceived a plan which could not be so | ence, and they can acquire it, and learn how to | the subject with Christian friends—and commenced 


done by the English, as he thought himself. 


He | sing. 


Yet I, in like manner, prefer to be deaf, 


performing religious duties. But all to no pur- 


climbed up the mast and stood on his head, and | and dumb, because I can see a scene or landscape |pose. He found no peace, and was as far from 


climbing downward, he said to the English, ‘* Do | which is vividly bright and pleasant, with my use- | the kingdom of God as ever. 


’9 


that which I have just done. 


could not do thus, because they had never prac-|dumbness to be a calamity, but I am happy and | but all in vain. 
One of them ventured to climb) contented to be deaf and dumb, for I can learn} prayed, and meditated—he even went to a pro- 
up the mast and stood on his head, in spite of his | any thing which is necessary and useful. 


tised this skill. 


He accidentally fell down- | « 


dangerous situation. | 


ward, and with great presence of mind struck 
himself on his fect on the deck. 
the Dutch—* Do that if you can.” 


tion. 


they cannot see any thing at all. 
Then he said to | the four senses of feeling, 

But the Dutch tasting, and also the faculty of speech. 
were ashamed by their incapability of their imita- | that al. the blind, and also the deaf and dumb, are | felt as if he must perish. 


lered to see them so happy and cheerful, though | 

: | 
But they enjoy | 
smelling, and | 


I hope | 


hearing, 


I saw him often, 


3ut the English ful eyes. I truly do not consider deafness and|conversed, prayed, and read the Bible with him, 


He read the Bible himself, and 


I won-| tracted meeting, and I believe more than one. 


3ut it did not convert him. It only made him 
feel more deeply his lost and ruined condition, 
and greater anxiety for the salvation of his soul, 
He had made every effort in his power, and he 
He had done all that 


| naturally contented and cheerful during their lives. | he had power to do to save himself, and obtain 


The question was then put to the mutes, ‘“which | We should be rather submissive to God’s will, | heaven, and when he could do no more, he then 


. . . ! . 
they should: prefer being—Deaf and Dumb, or than repine and murmer.” 


\ 








Blind?”—From the answers furnished, we tran-| 
scribe the following: | 

‘*] prefer deafness and dumbness to blindness; | 
because if I were blind, I could not imagine of | 
every thing which I often saw, and on account of | 
my fondness of seeing all things.”’ 

‘* Destitution of the faculties of hearing and 

apecch is preferable to me over that of sight, be- | 
cause [ am naturally fond of seeing, and my eyes | 
are my sufficient instrument of obtaining knowl- 
edge.”’ 
'  *T prefer to be deaf, because I can read any 
book with happiness by means of my eyes, and | 
also I can converse with others by signs and wri- 
ting.” 

** | prefer the deaf and dumb, because we can 
see a variety of things on the earth.” 

** | prefer to be deaf and dumb, because I can 
see every pleasant thing in this world.” 

**T had much rather be deaf and dumb, because 
if I were viind i could not see my friends, ‘nor any 
other thing which give much pleasure.” 

The same question having been put to the blind 
boy, Joseph, (about thirteen years old,) he replied 
as follows:— 

**T prefer blindness, because I am able to learn 
every thing useful, except painting, which is only 
an art, while music is reduced to a science. Se- 
cond, because conversation is not only more 
agreeable, but more useful. One advantage cer-| 
tainly the blind have, that they can read their 
books in the dark.” 

Thus wisely, and happily, has it been ordained 
by Providence, that on the whole, each should 
prefer his own lot—his own misfortunes, to those 
of others. The exercises of the visit were closed 
by the playing of a few pieces of music upon the 
piano by the blind. 

The following account of the visit to the Deaf} 
and Dumb Institution, made by the blind pupils of 
Doctor Howe, was written by Sarah E. Wayland, 
one of the pupils of the Institution, a young lady 
of sixteen:— 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GRATEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 

**'Tiere comes Mrs and her sick little 
girl,’ whispered little Mary to me, just before 
service commenced this afternoon. I had no time 
to make inquiries, and as I was among strangers, 
I did nct know to whom Mary referred. Before 
the clergyman commenced the first prayer, he 
read a note to the following effect. ‘‘ A little girl, 
having been dangerously sick, returns thanks to 
God, that she is so far restored as to be able tu 
come to this place, upon this holy day. More es- 
pecially would she thank him, that during this long 
and severe sickness, she has been enabled to see 
her sinfulness, and to flee to Jesus, the Saviour of 
sinners. She asks our prayers, that she may be 
kept from yielding to temptation, and that she may 
live but to serve God.”’ 

It is not probable that I have given this note 
quite correctly. The prayer which followed, was 
very earnest and affecting. Mr. prayed most 
fervently for children and youth, and then for the 
little girl, who had been raised from the borders 
of the grave. He prayed that she might live a 
long, a useful, and an holy life, and that like her 
many might give their hearts to God in early life. 
Shall it not be so, my young friends? Are any of 
you laid upon beds of sickness? If you desire it 
with your whole heart, the Saviour will even then 
comfort and bless you. Have you been sick, and 
are you now restored to health? And have you 
like this little girl given your heart to God, and 
like her do you come to Him with praise and 
thanksgiving? Have you always known the bles- 
sing of health? Then think of the gratitude you 
owe to Him. Love and serve Him, and you will 
be happy, in sickness and in health. A. D. W. 

Sunday Evening. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 





**On Friday afternoon, Dr. Howe and two 
pretty blind sisters of Andover, (Mass.) and one 
genteel blind boy, came together to the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, for the purp@se of secing 
the deaf and dumb write. It is very well known 
that Dr. Howe, the principal-of the Institution for 
the Blind, about ten years ago embarked in a ship 


and that in 1833, he was confined in a Prussian 
dungeon for six months, for his kindness to the 
Poles exiled from their native land. I think that 


Socenoeeg out a few miles. 


HE GAVE HIS NMEART TO THE SAVIOUR. 


| did what he should have done first, viz. gave him- 


self up wholly and unreservedly to the Saviour, 

He soon obtained the peace which he had long 

sought in vain. And if those who read this, de- 

sire to enjoy that peace which is like a river, let 

them go and do as J did, give their hearts to 

the Saviour. And since it is the duty of all to do 

this, all who do not wish to hazard the salvation 

of their souls, should do it without delay. 

This was five or six years ago. In a letter that 

I received from J: a few weeks since, he tes- 

tifies to the constant goodness of the Lord, and 

manifests an ardent wish that perishing sinners 

would come and share the joys of pardoned sin. 

<¢ When sinners stand and hear me tell 

What beauties in my Saviour dwell, 

Where is he gone they fain would know, 

That they may seek and love him too.” 
PiLerim. 











THE SPARROWS. 

‘* Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, 
and not one of them forgotten before God? But 
;even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.”? Luke xii. 6, 7. 

Now, our blessed Lord would have us to learn 
some useful and important lesson from the spar- 
row. He is good, you see, even to the feeblest 
and smallest of his creatures; to the beasts of the 
field, and the birds of the air; even the little 
feathered sparrow is not beneath his notice. The 
God who made them does not forget to give them 
daily food; numerous as they are, there is enough 
provided for them alJ. Your heavenly Father is 
' good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
|his works. 

You are of more value than many sparrows: for 
you have immortal souls, souls that must live for- 
ever. When the birds and beasts die, there is an 
end of them; but your souls will live after your 
bodies are dead. 

You are of more value, because you are made 
for nobler ends than they. You are made to 
know God, and serve him here on earth, that you 








I spent about four years in One day I 


wards evening. 
west. 





and soothe the mind. 


may dwell with him, and be happy hereafter in 
| heaven. The sparrows know not the God who 


I did not return till to-| made them, the hand that feeds them; but you can 
The sun was going down in the 
It was a mild and pleasant day of spring. 
The birds were singing their evening song, and|to him daily for what mercies you want, and give 
for Greece, to carry relief to the suffering Greeks, | every thing was calculated to calm the feelings 


know and remember your Creator; you can love 
the God who feeds and clothes you; you can pray 





him thanks for what you receive; you can love 
him as your heavenly Father, and you are sure 





As I passed along; meditating on religious sub-| that he will never forget you. 





| jects, I overtook J. 


I spoke to him pleasantly, 
Dr. Howe has naturally a feeling of sympathy for! and received an open answer. As we walked to-' than the fowls of the air, or the beasts of the field; 


Thus, you see, God has made you of more value 
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Youth’s Companion, 
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and, if he provides for them, he will much more 


rovide for you; fear not, your heavenly Father | closure, with hesitation 


will not let you want bread to eat, or raiment to 


ha am 


to look within. Having found a gate into the in- 
and trembling they re- 


moved the bars.—Alas! too late they saw what 


pn so eh 


\the scholars of the first missionaries, and haye 
now arrived to years of maturity, are engaged 


| heartily in doing good to others. Some children 


{ Pad 2 Se { : aaa i jm : 
nut on. -He who heareth the young ravens when | they had done. Wild beasts rushed out seizing | W ho have learned to read under our instruction. 


they cry, will much more hear you when you cry 


some of them, and causing others to flee with 


[have afterward taught their parents. And we 


to him. Are you poor? fear not, for the poor dreadful apprehensions of near destruction. O | have uniformly been encouraged by witnessing the 
man cries, and the Lord hears him, and delivers | how bitterly did they lament their disobedience! 
him out of all his trouble. Are you fatherless? | How earnestly did they wish for deliverance! 


fear not, for God is the Father of the fatherless. 
Have parents or friends forsaken you, and left 


take you up. He knows all your wants, and all 
your fears: nothing can befall you without his 
permission. 


you toa wide world? fear not, for the Lord will | 


In the mean time, others of their number became 
a prey to the dreadful monsters. The light of day 
was departing, and those who survived knew not 
whither to fly. Expecting every moment to be 
devoured, and despairing of deliverance, they were 
about to yield to their fate, when the son of the 


Does your heavenly Father thus care for you?|king approached and offered to guide them to a 


then, my young friends, what have you to fear? | place of safety. 


If you truly love and serve him, you have nothing 

to fear; but if you do not, he who knows the num- 

ber of your hairs, knows all your sins, and will 

not Jet them go unpunished, if you do not repent. 
[ Youth’s Friend 

ABBATH SCHOOL. 





Written for the Youth's Companion: 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 12. 
I wish you, my dear young friends, to under- 
stand the reason why you should love the Saviour 
—why you should love him now. It is natural to 


love those who love us, especially when their kind 


acts are often repeated: but there is such a thing 
as feeling but little or no gratitude to a friend 
whom we have never seen, although surrounded 
by evidences of his affection. We may rejoice in 
the gift, while we hardly think of the giver. Now, 
it is possible that if you should be asked why you 
ought to love the Saviour, you would not be able 
to give a satisfactory answer. Probably you would 
each say, ‘‘ 1 ought to love him, because he died 
to save me.”’ This is a correct answer, but I 
fear that you do not fully understand it. You do 
not suppose that you are yet saved, although 
Christ came into the world and died, for the very 
purpose of accomplishing your salvation, and you 
likewise have a sort of feeling that when Christ 
shall have pardoned your sins, it will be time 
enough for you to love and obey him. You seem 
to imagine that you have not yet been much bene- 
fitted by what Christ has done, and consequently, 
that he has not yet any very strong claim upon 
your affection. ; 

Now it is my object in the following parable, to 
lead you to reflection, that you may perceive how 
tenderly Christ has loved, and how much he has 
done for your happiness, that you may no longer 
delay to yield him the cheerful obedience of the 
heart. 

A company of young persons received permis- 
sion of their kind king to amuse themselves in his 
grounds wherever they pleased, and the only re- 
straint imposed on them was, that they must not 
approach a certain enclosure, as the consequences 
might be fatal. Having promised obedience to so 
reasonable a command, they started on their ex- 
cursion with light hearts. The earth, where they 
sported, was adorned with flowers of the brightest 
hues and sweetest fragrance. The angel of health 
seemed to have infused into the air a balmy soft- 
hess, a vigor-giving principle. At one time, they 
traced the gentle windings of a silver stream, as it 
led them, now through the verdant mead, and 
then took its way through the forests where the 
birds assembled in full concert were: pouring forth 
their melodious anthems; at another time they 
amused themselves by wreathing garlands of flow- 
ers for each others’ hair, or in joining their voices 
to imitate the wild melody of the birds. Every 
sound of nature was music to their ears; all her 
various forms gave pleasure to their eyes. Thus 
they blithely wandered on, continually meeting with 
new objects to gratify their curiosity, and to call 

rth their admiration. 

At length, a desire began to be manifested 
Mong them to know what was in the inclosure 








He informed them that the way 
was full of danger, but if they would be guided by 
him, they might be safe. They thankfully accept- 
ed his offer, and put themselves under his direc- 
tion. Proceeding on, they soon perceived a 
dreadful monster directly before them, in the nar- 
row path. Trembling, they asked their kind con- 
ducter if there was no other way, by which they 
might return. He told them there was none, and 
that unless the monster could be driven from the 
path, or destroyed, there was no hope. Still he 
spoke to them encouragingly, and advanced to- 
wards the fearful beast. When he was sufficiently 
near, the monster sprang upon him, and though 
his sword pierced the heart of the beast, yet he, 
himself, received a wound through which his life’s 
blood flowed. 

The dying tones of the young prince were full 
of affection and encouragement. He told them 
that if they would follow the narrow path, they 
might soon be out of the reach of danger; that he 
willingly gave up his life for them, and that all the 
returns he asked were, that they should affection- 
ately cherish his memory, and never again trans- 
gress the commands of his father. 

Ought these young persons to love him, who 
ventured his life and shed his blood for their de- 
liverance? ‘‘ Yes,” you say, ‘‘ they ought to love 
him as their own souls, and they would be exceed- 
ingly guilty if they should not.” 

But do not decide too hastily. He had not 
placed them beyond the reach of danger, and there 
was a possibility that they might yet be killed by 
the savage monsters, and do you still say that they 
ought to love him,—to love him immediately, be- 
fore they reached home? ‘‘ Yes, they would be 
very wicked not to love him immediately.” 

And now, my young friends, do you not see 
what you have done? You have condemned your- 
selves. You say, that those persons would have 
been very wicked not to love the young prince 
who bled for them, and are not you equally as 
guilty, for not loving the Saviour? Hag he not 
done as much for you as the prince did for them? 
And will you increase your guilt, by continuing as 
you are? I hope that you wiil think of these 
things, and immediately begin to love the Saviour. 


D. 





 ~BENEVOLENCE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 2. 

My former remarks present the moral condition 
of the children at Lahaina, in rather an unfavora- 
ble aspect. And the same may be said of most or 
all of the Sabbath schools on the islands. My 
young friends will perceive that much remains to 
be done to enlighten their minds and bring them 
to a knowledge of the Bible. They will see too 
how great and disheartening the labor of the mis- 
sionaries must be amid so many discouragements, 
and how much they need the prayers and assis- 
tance of pious children and Christians in other 
lands. 
There are however many promising children at 
the Sandwich Islands, who have intelligent minds 
and inquiring habits, and who will doubtless ere 





vhich they had been forbidden to approach. , Soon 
ey had forgotten their promises, and determined 


long become faithful and useful Christians. 
Amid our multiplied discouragements, we have 
much to cheer and animate us. Some who were 


improved conduct and appearance of our scholars, 
| above those who have habitually kept themselves 
a our influence. The following anecdote will 
| show that our labors have not been in vain. 

On one of the Sandwich Islands lives a man, 
| who early adopted the principles of Christianity, 
|and frequently sailed ten miles to spend the Sab- 

bath and hear the word of God. His wife and 
only'daughter continued to cherish their old sys- 
tem of idolatry, and strongly opposed him in his 
efforts to acquire instruction; and became so in- 
veterate in their hostility, that they laid a plan to 
destroy him with poison, but were prevented by 
Providence. At length his wife died, and in her 
last hours enjoined on their daughter to remain 
constant in her religion, and by no means to ab- 
jure their old gods. The daughter accordingly 
remained implacable in her hatred to her father 
and to his religion, until one of the scholars of the 
high school, falling in company with her, reasoned 
with so much effect on the merits of the Christian 
religion, as to induce her to acknowledge its ex- 
cellency, and to become a learner in its principles. 
She has since made great proficiency in a knowl- 
of the Bible, and in an acquaintance with divine 
truths is not surpassed by any one in the district. 

A. CHapin. 





THE NURSERY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 13. 

Father, what a fine morning it is. When the 
birds sing so sweetly, it makes me think how Ed- 
ward used to take a pleasant walk with us. 

I think of him too when I hear the birds sing. 
But if he loved God, he now hears sweeter music 
than the birds make. 

Vo you think Edward did love God, father? 

I hope he did. He told me once that ‘ we 
ought to love God better than we do any body.” 
He wanted to pray to God a great many times 
while he was sick, and before he was sick he did 
not forget to pray when he went to bed. I have 
written down some talk that I had with him before 
he died. 

Will you please to read it to me? 

Yes, my son. One day, when he was in a great 
deal of pain, I heard him say ‘‘I sha’nt never get 
well.”” I said to him, ‘‘ Where do good people 
go, when they die?” 

‘*To heaven,”’ he replied. 

** What do they do there?” 

** Sing praises to God.” 

** Should you like to go there?” 

“Vea an” 

** Do you love God?”’ 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

** Why do you love him?” 

‘* Because he is good.” 

* * % * 

Father, I hope Edward has gone to heaven.— 
When you and I go away into the parlor to talk 
about good things, it makes me feel sad to think 
that Edward will not be with us any more. 

It makes me feel sad, too, but if he is now sing- 
ing ‘‘ praises to God,” we need not be sorry that 
he is not here. You know that those who go to 
heaven will not hunger any more, neither will 
they thirst any more, and they will never say they 
are sick, and they will never have to take medicine. 

When we talked about the cranberry and the 
lump of sugar, I did not think Edward would die. 
I shall have no little brother to play with me now. 

Nobody but God knew whether he would get 
well. We must all die whenever He sees it is 
best. When you think about Edward, you must 
remember that we do not know how soon you or 








I may die, and you must try to please God, so that 
you may go and live with him in heaven, when he 



























































































































Youth’s Companion. 
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So 


it i st tha ive here no longer. | School for the last three seasons. 
eh Set Ott 7 nome are 8 for the purpose of commencing the school for the sea- 


son, I found that I was among a different people, that 


I do try to please God, father, but sometimes I 
am naughty. I don’t know what makes me so. 

You must pray to God to make you good. 
Have you prayed this morning? 

I forgot to pray, father. 

Do you ever forget to eat your breakfast? 

No, father, but we see our breakfast, and we 
don’t see God. 

I know it, John, and there is the greater need 
of trying to think about God, when we lie down 
at night, and as soon as we awake in the morning. 











EDITORIAL. 


Indusiry and Benevolence. 

Mrs. Temple writes from Smyrna, under date of 
Feb. 27th, to a lady in Boston;—respecting one of the 
missionary schools :— 

‘«‘ We expect an examination in about a month, and 
in compliance with a custom previously introduced, 
[ am under the necessity of providing some trifle as 
a premium for each scholar. This will require more 
time than I can command, without being pressed be- 
yond measure. However, I must get through it as I 
can this time; but it has occurred to me that the nu- 
merous Juvenile societies in the U. S. would feel 
pleasure in preparing articles which might be given 
as premiums in future. If you think so, will you 
have the kindiess to make the proposal through the 
medium of the Youth’s Companion, or in any other 
way you think proper. Most of the articles should 
be of very little value, such as small bags of a cheap 
material, pin cushions, needle cases, or any other ar- 
ticles which the ingenuity of young misses could de- 
vise.” 

Here is a new source of pleasure for many of the 
readers of the Companion. We say pleasure, for 
surely it must be very pleasant to meet of an afternoon 
or evening, and make up such articles as are men- 
tioned above, and talk about the uses to which they 
are to be put. If any should ask ‘‘ Where are they 
to go?” and ** What is to be done with them?” we 
will tell them that Smyrna is inhabited by Greeks, 
Turks, and Jews, many of whose children are very 
Mr. and Mrs 
Temple are American Missionaries, who have estab- 
lished schools to instruct these poor children. It will 
be very gratifying to these devoted Missionaries to 
have such articles sent them, so that they can offer 
them as premiums to the best scholars, and tell them 
that the young Misses in America had made them, 
and sent them for their encouragement. 

Any articles of this kind, if left at the Missionary 
Rooms, No. 26, Cornhill, Boston, directed to Mrs. 
Temple, Missionary at Smyrna, will immediately be 
sent on to her. 

We will make another suggestion, which is, that 
Juvenile Societies, who intend to send articles as 
above desired, should appoint one of their number to 
write a letter to the little girls in the Missionary 
schools, and let it accompany the bundle of articles 
sent. They may have an answer, which will please 
them much. 

Last year, on the first day of May, the young 
Misses in the Academy in Dorchester held a Fair for 
the sale of a variety of articles which they made. 
‘These articles when sold amounted to a considerable 





ignorant, but very desirous to learn. 


with rapturous delight. 
who have attended the Sabbath School, are now re- 
joicing in the hope of forgiveness through a crucified 


On visiting them 


I was to give instructions to new pupils. Keligion 
with thein was now the all-absorbing subject, and 
many dwelt upon the theme of the Saviour’s love 
Between ten and twenty, 


Redeemer. The language of others is, ‘‘ What shall 
I do to be saved?” D. 








VARIETY. 





The Praying Shepherd. 
One of the ejected ministers of Wales, went to 
England, and hired himself as a shepherd to a noble- 
man in that country. One day the nobleman’s wife 
was ill, and he sent for the officiating clergyman of 
the parish to come and pray for her. The clergy- 
man being asportsman, told the messenger that he 
would comply with the request after his return from 
hunting. ‘The nobleman | se this, became very 
uneasy in his mind and thought it very strange, thata 
professed minister of the Gospel preferred hunting to 
praying. A domestic told him that the shepherd 
could pray very well; that he went out every night to 
pray in a certain private place; and that he had 
watched him, and he heard him pray frequently. 
The shepherd was immediately sent for, and prayed. 
so powerfully, that the nobleman’s heart was melted, 
He urged the poor man to recite his whole history, 
and he reluctantly complied. ‘‘ Well, then,” said 
the nobleman, “ you shall henceforth be a shepherd 
of men.” He built him a meetinghouse, attended 
his ministry, and never again troubled the sportsman. 





Snaring Birds. 


I observed, in a snowy season, how the poor hun- 
gry birds were haltered and drawn in by a hair, cun- 
ningly cast over their heads, whilst, poor creatures, 
they were busily feeding, and suspecting ne danger. 
Even as their companions were drawn away from 
them, one after another, all the interruption it gave 
them was for a minute or two, whilst they stood peep- 
ing into the hole through which their companions 
were drawn, and then fell to their food again as bu- 
sily as before. I could not but think; even so, death 
steals upon the children of men by surprise, whilst 
their minds are entirely fixed upon tho cares and plea 
sures of this life, not at all suspecting that they are 
so near the grave. These birds saw not the hand 
that ensnared them; nor do men generally see the 
hand of death that is plucking them, one after an- 
other, into the grave. And, as the surviving birds 
were only for a moment affrighted, and soon at their 
food again, so are the careless inconsiderate world, 
who see others daily dropping into eternity around 
them, and are for the present a little startled, and will 
look into the grave after their neighbours, and then 
fall as busily and carelessly to their pleasures and 
employments again, till their own turn comes. I 
know, my God, that I must die, as well as others; but 
O let me not die as others do! Let rfte see death be- 
fore I feel it, and conquer it before I am conquered 
by it. Ket it not come as an enemy upon my back; 
but let me rather, asa friend, meet it half way. Die 
I must; but before I go, help me to lay up that good 
treasure, Matt. vi. 19. FLAvEL. 





Ellen Jewett. 


We refer to this abandoned and wretched female, 
because she was once a Sabbath school scholar. We 
hold her up as a beacon to our young female readers. 
True, it is a rare instance of profligacy, debauchery 
and ruin in one, who, for four or five years, was a 
member of a Sabbath school. But since such an in- 








sum, we forget how much. ‘The money was sent to 
one of the Indian Missionary stations in our Western 
Country, accompanied by a letter from the Precep- 


tress of the Academy. A few months after, a very 


interesting letter was received from a converted In- 


dian, expressing much gratitude for the donation, and 


giving an account of his®school, and the progress he 


had made in his studies. What has been done once, 


may be done again. 


The plan proposed by Mrs. Temple will be attend- 
ed with less expense, and perhaps be as pleasant and 


useful as any other. 


Revival in a Sabbath School, 





place—becomes bold in iniquity—changes her name— 
seduces others—is soon found in the city of New- 
York, abandoned to infamy—given over to debased 
sensual gratification, and is horribly murdered in the 
bed of crime by her guilty associate, who, to concea} 
the deed, sets fire to the chamber, and escapes by the 
window. Yet Providence so orders it that his sin, ag 
well as hers, finds him out. He awaits his trial, and 
will probably suffer the penalty of yielding to her se- 
ductions—and joining in her crime—as well as of 
yielding to the fatal temptation in which her seduc- 
tions issued. 

Is this the end of a Sabbath school scholar? It ig 
but too true—and it confirms the important fact, every 
where taught in the Bible, that great privileges mis. 
improved, will increase the condemnation and hasten 
the ruin. Let every youth, and especially every 
young female feel the importance of something more 
than privileges—even the privileges of the Sabbath 
school. ‘They need grace in the heart to save them 
from temptation, and guard them from infamy. 
[Sabbath School Advocate. 


Sclect Sentence. 

As the sun when he appears in the heavens, not 
only discovers himself, but discloses all those objects 
which surround us, so when God manifests himself 
to the soul. he not only gives the knowledge of him- 
self, but makes us acquainted with our own hearts, 
and the truths revealed in his word, which are insep- 
arably connected with salvation. 











POETRY. 


- COME HOME! 
BY A SISTER TO A LONG ABSENT BROTHER. 
Come home! 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep; 
Would I could wing it Tike a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep, 
With these unwearying words of melody— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise, 
Where cherished memory rears her altar shrine 
Brother, come home! 
Come home! 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy carlicr days; 
Come to the ark, like the o’erwearied dove; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays; 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love 
Brother, come home! 
Come home! 
It is not home without thee; the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou wert wont to be; 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
We’ve nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring, 
Watched every germ a full-blown floweret rear, 
Saw o’er the bloom the chilly winter bring 
Its icy garlands, and thou art not here— 
Brother, come home! 
Come home! 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep! 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep, 
With these unwearying words of melody— 
Brother, come home! 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DIALOGUE HYMN. 
Teachers.—Children, come in youth’s bright morn, 
Come to Christ, he calls you now. 





stance has occurred; it may occur again. ‘This should 
lead young girls to beware. Ellen had a pious mo- 
ther, we are told, but an intemperate ungodly father 
—and we do not learn that she had ever entered a 
Sabbath school until she was nearly 13 years old. 


and had a taste for reading. 
wickedness might have been sown before she was 13. 
Yet four years instruction in the Sabbath 


formed, virtuous and happy girl. 








Now mark the downward progress. 


But from this time until she was nearly 18, she at- 
tended constantly, distinguished herself as a scholar, 
The seeds of all her 


school 
would, had she given heed to it, have made her a re- 


But she was beautiful—she listened to the voice of 
flattery—she loved pleasure—yielded to the gust of 
passion—stole out when darkness covered her steps 
after her seducer, who dare not approach the sanctity 
| of the abode where she then dwelt—forgot her God— 
The influences of the Holy Spirit have, for a few | her virtue—her Sabbath school instruction, and was 
weeks past, been distilling as the dew upon a neigh-|—ruined! 
borhood in ‘Topsham, where | have had a Sabbath! denies her sinful course, yet repeats it—loses her 


She 


Children.—Teachers, will he us adorn 
With a crown, on each young brow? 
Teachers.—Children, yes, bright crowns he’ll give 
Those, who yield to him their heart: 
Children.—Teachers, shall we with him live, 
When our souls from earth depart? 
Teachers.—Children, yes, if freed from sin, 
You will live with him in heaven. 
Children.—Teachers, we this prize would win. 
We would have our sins forgiven. 
Teachers.—Children, will you for this good 
Give your hearts to Christ away? 
Children.—Teachers, O we wish we could, 
Longer would we not delay. 
Teach. and Ch.—Visit, Lord, our Sabbath school,— 
Here display thy grace divine; 
Then, our hearts with raptures full 
Shall be thine, forever thine. 
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